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Living-space and Food 


WE LIVE in an interesting period of 
history. To us it seems a specially diffi- 
cult period; but that is because there 
is a wider consciousness of world prob- 
lems than at any previous time. Life 
on this planet has always been a 
dangerous venture. Again and again, 
in region after region, over-popula- 
tion has led to famine, vast migra- 
tions, and wars of colonization. Again 
and again the massing of people in 
great urban areas has led to pesti- 
lences, civil disorder, and chaotic 
dispersal. ‘The world is littered with 
the ruins of mighty cities and deserts 
that were once flourishing country- 
sides. Yet such disasters as plagues 
and famines were, till modern times, 
only of local concern. Nations for the 
moment fortunately situated felt no 
responsibility. Prosperity and luxury 
in some regions often coincided with 
decline and death in others. 

Even to-day that is still largely 
true, but a great change is in pro- 
gress. The interdependence of the 
world is increasing; also, though 
more slowly, awareness of that inter- 
dependence. With the new awareness 


comes some alarm. Is the position of 
the human race as a whole growing 
worse? Probably, so far, it is con- 
tinuing to improve. Probably at this 
moment the race is richer than ever 
before, not only in the products of 
urban industry, but in food supplies; 
and not only in gross totals but in 
averages per head. That does not 
imply a prediction that betterment 
will continue indefinitely; there is no 
natural law that production must 
always advance faster than popu- 
lation. But so far it probably has. 

If we in Great Britain are faced 
with a necessity toreduce ourstandard 
of living, that is because we were, 
before World War II, in a lucky 
position relative to the world at 
large. Our coal and iron, and our 
enterprise in exploiting these re- 
sources, gave us investments abroad 
from which we drew a substantial 
part of our standard. These invest- 
ments had to be sacrificed when 
Britain stood alone in the defence of 
liberal civilization. For the time be- 
ing we are forced to reduce our con- 
sumption. But we still have coal 
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reserves for a thousand years. We 
still have our experience in industry 
and, as Emerson wrote, ‘‘the best 
trading position on the planet’. Thus 
our prospect of recovering a good 
standard of living is in the long run 
good. And it is by concentration in 
the main on our manufactures that 
we shall best help ourselves and the 
world. For the present we must cut 
our own coats with a minimum of the 
cloth we make, because we have to 
send abroad much of that cloth to buy 
things we cannot produce at home. 

Britain is a manufacturing country, 
and nine-tenths of its people are, and 
must be, engaged in industries and 
services, and less than one-tenth in 
farming. It is common sense to farm 
our land as well as we possibly can; 
to spend on farm land and its equiva- 
lent as much as will increase returns 
from it economically. It would not 
be common sense, in our situation, 
heavily to subsidize agricultural at 
the expense of industrial develop- 
ment. 

It is wise to conserve all our land 
for its best use, and not, for example, 
to devote to building purposes land 
of specially high fertility when, at no 
disproportionate cost or inconveni- 
ence of lay-out, land of lower fertility 
is available. But it is folly to’ “‘save”’ 
parcels of farm land, even if they are 
fertile, when all other planning con- 
siderations point to their use for 
building. 

Good planning is a matter of care- 
ful balancing of claims on land use. 
It was for that purpose that the 
Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning was created; and there is 
every evidence that the Ministry has 
been, from the start, as conscious of 
the importance of avoiding ill- 
considered rural sprawl as of dealing 
with the great problem of urban 
congestion. Before the Ministry was 
created, there was a healthy con- 
sensus of opinion in informed circles 
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that new urban development should 
be canalized to new towns and the 
expansion of country towns, so that 
pressure in and around the great 
cities could be relieved without a 
sporadic nibbling at agricultural land 
in general. The drastic financial 
provisions of the Act of 1947 re- 
moved from landowners the tempta- 
tion to sell land indiscriminately for 
building, and made planning guid- 
ance practicable. 

Suddenly, and we think disloyally 
to the planning concordat, the agri- 
cultural interests have raised their 
sights. It is forgotten that planning 
has removed from the greater part of 
rural land the threat of casual de- 
velopment. Proposals for any use of 
land for any urban purpose are auto- 
matically opposed; in some cases (for 
example at Bracknell) to the serious 
injury of good schemes. The mis- 
chievous slogan ‘‘New Towns to 
Starve In,” is the keynote of a cam- 
paign in which town and country 
planners are accused of being merely 
urban-minded. 

Planners who remain balanced are 
thus placed in a difficult situation. 
They have to uphold the balance. 
They ought not to yield to the 
temptation to meet one over-em- 
phasis by another, or to spread over 
the national press some such counter- 
slogan as ‘Building Jerusalem on 
England’s Hio Salt-Marsh Land.” 
Yet, as there is a food problem, so 
there is an urban congestion prob- 
lem; it is a major and secular social 
issue, with which society has been 
trying to come to grips for a hundred 
years. The new planning laws seem 
to give a hope of success at last. It is a 
bitter thought that our allies in a 
campaign to improve living in 
country and town by planned dis- 
persal now argue for a return to the 
high densities from which a section 
of our people have only recently 
escaped. It is astonishing that some 
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spokesmen for agriculture cannot see 
the advantage to rural areas of new 
and expanded country towns to 
counteract the numerical decline in 
agricultural employment. 

Worst of all is the impression given 
to the general public that the move- 
ment which has created planning— 
the movement that includes the 
advocates of new towns, country- 
side preservationists, enthusiasts for 
better housing standards, and rural 
reformers—is divided; and that one 
section of it even attacks and under- 
mines the prestige of the newly- 
created Planning Ministry. 

We plead for wiser counsels before 
it is too late. Planning is not so well- 
established in the public esteem that 
it can afford violent internal differ- 
ences. The laws for compensation 
and betterment—great safeguard as 
they are against the wanton use of 
farm land—are not so popular that 
they can be considered unshakeable. 
Whether amended or not, they can 
only be sustained if the public 
realize that they are necessary for 
vital social purposes. These purposes 
of course include the conservation of 
good agricultural land. But they also 
include the rescue of millions of 
urban people from centuries-old 
conditions of congestion. It is not 
difficult to reconcile these objectives 
and the many others that enter into a 
good national planning policy. But if 
the impression prevails the: reason- 
able space for living is incompatible 
with space for food-growing that can 
only produce a mood of despair. 
Fortunately it is not true. The 
additional area of land required for 
re-housing at the accepted national 
standards of density is small by com- 
parison with the total of farm land; 
and any practicable increase of 
density would, in fact, lessen rather 
than increase the value of food 
production. 

We hope therefore that planners, 
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and the Ministry to which they look 
for a lead, will stand firmly for a 
balanced policy. We hope also that 
spokesmen for agriculture will come 
to see that, although the direct 
market-value test of the utility of 
land for alternative purposes has 
gone, the fundamental economic test 
cannot be altogether ignored. Judge- 
ment as to the best use must take into 
account both economic and social 
considerations, and while agriculture 
is fully justified in stating its case in 
each instance, the decision must rest 
with planning. If that is not accepted 
planning will break down. And if it 
breaks down, the only test left is 
market value. No reminder should 
be necessary as to what happens to 


“agricultural land under that test. 





THE FIRST GARDEN CITY 


On two main conditions Mr Silkin 
has graciously agreed that the com- 
pany that created Letchworth (and 
incidentally the new towns move- 
ment) is “suitable” to continue it. 
First Garden City Ltd will reaffirm its 
intention ultimately to hand over the 
estate to public ownership; and it will 
appoint two new directors from a list 
to be submitted by the Minister. At 
first sight there seems something of 
the Borgia choice of drinks about the 
latter condition. Good business boards 
cannot be built by simply balancing 
interests. But so long as the majority 
of a board is selected for business 
judgment and cohesion there is 
much to be said, in the town-building 
business, for a minority of directors 
who specially represent the com- 
munity, provided they are personally 
capable of rising above the attitude 
of mere watchdogs. The Civic Direc- 
tors in the original Welwyn Garden 
City set-up proved the value of the 
principle. It is a pity that the ex- 
pedient now adopted for Letchworth 
was not also adopted for Welwyn. 
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SOUTH WALES OUTLINE PLAN 


A Review of the Plan prepared for the MTCP by T. Alwyn 
Lioyd, PPTPI, FRIBA, and Herbert Jackson, FRIBA, AMTPI, 


Joint Consultants; HMSO 42s. 


more difficult to plan than the 
South Wales Development Area. 
Its physical formation, with over 
twenty valleys and hill ranges occu- 
pying practically the whole of the 
space between the coastal plain in the 
south and the mountain barrier in 
the north, poses problems in com- 
munication and in the design of satis- 
factory residential and industrial 
units that cannot be solved without 
accurate knowledge obtained on the 
ground. The record of unemploy- 
ment, the changing conditions in the 
mining areas, and the comparative 
isolation and restricted character of 
the valley settlements must all be 
carefully considered. 
Planning proposals prepared at the 


Fe REGIONS in the British Isles are 
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present time are almost inevitably 
based upon insufficient information; 
they should therefore be tentative and 
permit variations in the light of 
knowledge and experience subse- 
quently gained. In the South Wales 
areas the consultants were faced with 
more “‘unknowns’”’ than is usual. The 
history of the mining industry can be 
read by all, but the future of that 
great industry, which had not been 
nationalized when the research was 
carried out, could not be assessed. It 
is still being investigated by the 
National Coal Board. Trends are 
established, but the tempo of de- 
velopment and to a certain extent its 
direction and character are not yet 
known. As the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning says in his explana- 


The South Wales Development Area 
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Crown Copyright 


A bleak mining community in the Upper Rhondda Valley 


tory memorandum published at the 
same time as the Outline Plan: 
“... it is understood that within the 
next thirty years many collieries at 
present working will have to be 
closed and output concentrated in 
carefully selected collieries, some at 
present in existence and others still 
to be opened. In some places mining 
will cease entirely.” 


Work and Population 


The memorandum reveals how 
inadequate was the basic information 
on which the consultants had to work 
and the extent to which official 
action has been modifying the in- 
dustrial structure since 1946. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the study 
of industry in the region is somewhat 
slender. 

Every worthwhile plan should de- 
velop naturally from the physical 
structure of its “‘region’’, for its aim is 
to achieve the best use of the land for 
the benefit of those who will live and 


work in the area. The outline plan 
shows clearly that the consultants 
have studied their country very 
thoroughly and have produced a 
design that can be justified on 
aesthetic and social grounds, pro- 
vided future industrial development 
follows along the lines of their 
assumptions—of this, there seems to 
be some doubt in 1949. 

The probable future population 
of the area is vitally important. It is 
stated that no substantial increase on 
the 1946 official estimate of 1,647,400 
is likely to take place. An assessment 
of the population that could be 
housed in the area at accepted stand- 
ards of density, after allowing for 
difficult topography, the need for 
conserving good agricultural land, 
and the provision of adequate space 
for amenities and social services gives 
a figure of 1,926,500, which the con- 
sultants admit is unlikely to be 
achieved. They rightly feel that 
planning should not be so exact or 
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Crown Copyright 


Brecon Beacons in the proposed National Park 


detailed as to leave no margin of land 
available for adjustment. In the 
overall picture, this seems to be sane 
reasoning but the Minister makes it 
clear that the Registrar General’s 
mid-year estimates for 1947 show 
wide divergencies from the consult- 
ants’ “potential” population in some 
areas. There is, of course, no reason 
why these two estimates should agree, 
since the plan lays down the popula- 
tion that could be accommodated in 
its twenty units, whereas the Registrar 
General’s figures are estimates of 
actual population. But the important 
point to note is that the Minister 
proposes that local planning authori- 
ties should work on a total estimated 
population in 1962 of 1,785,000 and 
not on the consultants’ figure of 
1,926,500. He is obviously anxious 
that the authorities shall not expect 
more than they are likely to get. 


Old and New Communities 


In the South Wales valley towns 
the sense of community is fairly 
strong, having been fostered in times 
of hardship and by the restriction of 


available living space. The Plan sug- 
gests that most of these valley settle- 
ments should be redeveloped and 
does not recommend their abandon- 
ment as mining passes further afield. 
Undoubtedly, the disruption of any 
social unit should not be embarked 
upon lightly, but if industries will not 
or cannot make employment in par- 
ticular areas, it may not be sound 
policy to aim at preventing the 
inevitable decline of these areas. 
Recommendations are made for the 
extension, restriction, and ,rouping 
of existing residential units. One of 
the most interesting proposals relates 
to the establishment of a’ new town; 
“Islwyn”, near the Monmouthshire? 
Glamorganshire border. This is to bé 
achieved by the integration of a fait 
number of existing townships into 4 
new urban unit with a potential 
population of 50,000. The town a 
zoned consists of ten neighbourhoodsg 
with industrial areas near at hand 
separated by parkland which lead 
to the administrative centre at the 
southern and lower end of the town. 
This is an example of planning which 
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results from a full appreciation of the 
physical character of the land. It 
might prove to be a very successful 
experiment provided the industrial 
prospects justify its establishment; 
of this the Minister has some doubt— 
he prefers a new town at Cwmbran 
and in the locality of the Treforest 
Trading Estate where industry is 
already well established. The new 
town “Islwyn” would not be a closely 
knit urban unit but the neighbour- 
hoods, based on existing settlements, 
would be sufficiently surrounded by 
open space to ensure that the com- 
munity spirit would not be upset by 
marginal areas of mixed social loyal- 
ties. Problems ofadministration might 
arise with a town of this type but its 
development would be an interesting 
social experiment. 

The whole of the proposals relating 
to existing townships are worthy of 
careful study; while they may fall 
short on the side of industry and social 
life, the views given on the character 
and possible redevelopment of the 
residential units are valuable. 


147 
Landscape and Parks Areas 

Landscape proposals dominate the 
Plan. They are considered under 
three heads—the highland land- 
scape belt, the upland industrial belt, 
and the lowland rural and coastal 
belt. In the first zone recommenda- 
tions are made that the boundary of 
the proposed national park embrac- 
ing the Brecon Beacons, Black Moun- 
tains, and Carmarthenshire Vans 
should be extended to cover parts of 
the Vale of Usk, Upper Neath, Taff 
Fawr, and Fechan Valleys. 

In the upland industrial belt, 
regional parks are located to serve as 
recreational areas for the workers in 
the mining valleys. They are so sited 
that they will cater for the inhabit- 
ants of villages and townships that 
already have some community of 
interest. These parks should have 
great social value and their contri- 
bution to the landscape of the mining 
country will be impressive. 

Proposals for the future of the 
extensive lowland and coastal belt 
include the preservation of the 


Cwmbran, Mon. A draft designation order for a new town in this area has been issued 
Crown Copyright 
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interesting coast line by controlling 
development in and around existing 
towns, the maintenance of agri- 
culture, and the extension of market 
gardening which is firmly rooted in 
parts of that area. Sites for nature 
reserves and for holiday camps are 
also suggested. 

The work of the Forestry Com- 
mission is already well represented in 
the Development Area; the Outline 
recommends a comprehensive pro- 
gramme of afforestation which, if 
carried out with imagination, would 
add charm to the landscape. 

Communications in hilly country 
are bound to present problems calling 
for radical solutions. The plan makes 
many suggestions, particular em- 
phasis being given to the construction 
of the Severn Bridge. The line of a 
proposed east-west highway, so badly 
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needed, is laid down, and proposals 
for the improvement of the connec- 
tion of the mining valleys to the port 
of Cardiff are made. An interesting 
idea for the conversion of parts of the 
disused railway from Coryton to 
Nantgawr into a pedestrian way is 
worthy of careful consideration. 

It is clear that the Outline is not a 
master plan to which local schemes 
must conform. The Town and Coun- 
try Planning Act 1947 laid the re- 
sponsibility for research and plan- 
ning upon local planning authorities. 
They will now continue the work so 
well begun by the consultants. The 
parts of the Outline based upon the 
physical character of the region are 
so sound and capable of modification 
in detail, that they provide a good 
foundation for the work that lies 
ahead. 


Worm’s Eye Views 


Let’s All Go Down the Strand— 
at two miles an hour.—Evening 
Standard, 5 June 1949. 

In the first six months of 1949 
London Transport’s road and rail 
services broke all records. They ran 
seven million more miles than in the 
same period last year. But that is not 
enough.—Lord Latham, Chairman, Lon- 
don Transport Executive. 

The migration from the provinces 
to the London area, which was a 
feature of the inter-war period, has 
been resumed on a large scale since 
the war. Thus it seems that people 
will be decanted from London into 
housing estates and new towns in the 
surrounding counties, only to be 
replaced by newcomers to the capital; 
and the land taken from the green 
belt and other areas will have been 
sacrificed to no purpose.—Mr M. 
Alderton Pink, in The Times, 27 August 


1949. 


Flats mean no gardens, and 
Londoners love their gardens.—Coun- 
cillon P. W. Alcock, Deptford BC. 

If we build “‘dream cottages” 
instead of flats we shall be reducing 
by 70 per cent the number of houses 
we can provide—Councillor W. H. 
Green, Deptford BC. 

The Corporation of London is 
objecting to the proposals of the 
West Ham CB to acquire 18.9 acres 
of Wanstead Flats for building a 
school.—Press reports. 

Residents in Sydenham oppose an 
LCC scheme for 400 houses at 
eighteen an acre on land that they 
claim ought to be kept for open 
space.—Press reports. 

Twickenham BC objects to a 
scheme of Middlesex CC for a 
health centre on a site they want for 
flats and shops.—Press reports. 

Is Your Planning Really Necessary? 

STRAPHANGER 
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Legal Notes 























tions on the Town and Country 
Planning Acts has never been 
very large. It may perhaps increase 
as a result of planning being applied 
on a nation-wide scale, but the possi- 
bility of this is limited by the fact that 
the courts will not interfere with the 
decisions of local planning authori- 
ties, provided they are intra vires. 
These monthly notes are not likely, 
therefore, to be taken up to any great 
extent by reports of cases; on the 
other hand, they will provide a 
means of drawing attention to the 
many interesting points which are 
continually arising under the Acts. 
One comparatively recent case, 
however, must be noted as it illus- 
trates the point that the Courts will 
only interfere with the decisions of 
planning authorities to a very limited 
extent. In Swindon Corporation v. 
Pearce and Another (1948) 2 All E.R. 
119, the Corporation had adopted a 
planning scheme under which all 
uses of land and buildings in a certain 
area, except for residential purposes, 
were prohibited without express con- 
sent. The scheme had been adopted 
in 1945. In July 1946 the respondents 
started a second-hand car business in 
that area. Later, they applied for 
planning permission, which was re- 
fused. The user continued neverthe- 
less, and in June 1947 the planning 
authority served notice that they pro- 
posed to make an order prohibiting 
the user. The respondents appealed 
to the local justices, who allowed the 
appeal. The justices’ decision was up- 


Te NUMBER of High Court ac- 
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held by Quarter Sessions, but re- 
versed by the Divisional Court of the 
King’s Bench Division. The Division- 
al Court held that the justices could 
only decide whether the planning 
authority had acted within its juris- 
diction and were not entitled to con- 
sider the reasons which had led the 
authority to prohibit the develop- 
ment. The case was decided on 
Section 5 of the 1943 Act, but it 
applies equally to the corresponding 
Section 23 of the 1947 Act. 


Development Charge Appeals 
Mr Silkin has recently said that it 
would be surprising if so intricate a 
piece of machinery as the Town and 
Country Planning Act did not creak 
somewhere, and he would not hesi- 
tate to ask for amendments, if neces- 
sary. One matter on which he is likely 
to be pressed is the question of 
development charge appeals. At pres- 
ent there is no right of appeal against 
a development charge as determined 
by the Central Land Board, but there 
is a growing body of opinion that 
such a right should be provided. The 
House of Lords recently inserted a 
clause into the Lands Tribunal Bill 
to enable appeals against develop- 
ment charges to be heard by the 
Tribunal set up by the Bill. The 
clause was rejected by the Commons 
and the Lords did not insist upon 
their amendment. One of the more 
cogent arguments against the pro- 
posed right of appeal was that it 
would tend to increase the existing 
delays and uncertainties. There is 
already a wealth of evidence that 
developers have accepted the District 
Valuer’s assessment without further 
argument so as to be able to proceed 
with the development without delay. 
It seems, therefore, that, if a right of 
appeal is introduced, the whole pro- 
cedure of assessment will have to be 
reviewed. 
(Continued on page 163) 
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THE OXFORD GASWORKS 


In this article, the member for the Edge Hill Division of Liverpool 
expresses a forthright opinion on a controversial issue 


HE GASWORKS at Oxford are an 

eyesore. As one looks across 

Oxford from the west they squat 

for all the world like giant toads, 

seeming to gloat with primordial 

spleen over their power to mar one’s 
enjoyment of the view. 

Now in these days we are supposed 
to be penitent at past failure to plan 
our towns or to preserve our country- 
side. A better taste and a sounder 
knowledge are expected to prevent 
any repetition of errors. So it came as 
still another shock to learn of an 
Order by the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power authorizing an extension of 
the gasworks. There was a strong 
case for such an extension for those 
who considered paramount the im- 
portance of a cheap and plentiful sup- 
ply of gas. Equally, it was beyond 
argument that aesthetically the ex- 
tension would make bad worse. Which 
would prevail? The need for cheaper 
and more gas? Or the need to save 
Oxford from the extension of an eye- 
sore? For many weeks the issue 
trembled in the balance. In 1949! 

Whether or not a petition against a 
Minister’s Order is heard depends on 
the decision of the Special Orders 
Committee. On 31 March that Com- 
mittee decided that the Oxford pe- 
tition should be heard because the 
order raised “an important question 
of policy and principle’. 

On 6 April the Select Committee 
(to which are referred such petitions 
as are accepted for hearing) met cer- 
tain signatories to a letter in The 
Times who had been bold enough to 
suggest that in this matter certain 
considerations arose more important 
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than the need for a cheap and plenti- 
ful gas supply in Oxford. 

Subsequently the Select Committee 
rejected the Order. So that a victory 
was won for planning in the best sense 
of that term. 

But now that all gas has been 
nationalized the procedure under 
which the Minister’s Order was con- 
sidered no longer applies to this case. 
The promoters of the Order, the 
Oxford Gas Company, ceased to 
exist on 1 May, and the Special Order 
procedure ceased to be applicable to 
the matter on the same day. In these 
circumstances, as was said by the 
Paymaster-General in the House of 
Lords on 27 April, ‘nothing more 
can be done at this stage to deal with 
the unresolved problem of the future 
gas supply of Oxford and the House 
will not be troubled further with the 
Order. The problem will have to be 
considered afresh by the Southern 
Gas Board when it assumes responsi- 
bility.” 

Lord Halifax then asked the 
Government to treat the issue “‘on a 
somewhat larger basis than would be 
suggested by the responsibility of the 
Southern Gas Board” and “as a 
national question of some consider- 
able importance having regard to the 
position that Oxford holds not only in 
this country but in the world out- 
side’”’. 

Now of course it is not only appall- 
ing that an extension of the Oxford 
Gasworks should ever have been con- 
templated; it is no less remarkable 
that in these better days action for the 
removal of the gasworks altogether 
should not be more advanced, Con- 
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Oxford Preservation Trust 


A view of the Oxford Gasworks from the west 


sider the wide implications of s.26 
of the Town and Country Planning 
Act 1947: “. . . if it appears to a 
local planning authority that it is ex- 
pedient in the interests of the proper 
planning of their area. . . that any 
use of land should be discontinued 
. . . or that any buildings or works 
should be altered or removed, they 
may by order require the discontinu- 
ance of that use, or. . . require 
such steps as may be so specified to be 


taken for the alteration or removal of 


the buildings or works.” 

The point to remember is this. 
Town and Country Planning is com- 
ing into its own at the end of a remark- 
able period of expanding population, 
trade and enterprise, during which, 
on any view, the search for quick re- 
turns has often out-distanced other 
more social motives. A tragic error 
has been made in placing emphasis 
upon new things on new sites rather 


than upon the need for getting rid of 


the bad stuff first. 

In a rational world planners, so 
soon as they had these powers, would 
have demolished the Oxford Gas- 
works (they could have been recon- 


structed somewhere else out ofsight!). 

To take another example which 
comes to mind, planners should by 
this time have lopped off the hideous 
top storeys of No. 4 Carlton Gardens. 
These storeys ruin the excellent pro- 
portions of Carlton House Terrace 
seen from the Mall. They are a hideo- 
sity that would be nearly laughable if 
it did not daily affront the sensibili- 
ties of Londoners. 

Local planning authorities should 
awaken to the possibilities of imagin- 
ative action under s.26. The climate 
of planning opinion (if a phrase 
rather reminiscent of the top storeys 
of No. 4 Carlton Gardens may be for- 
given) is so unpropitious that any 
proposal to demolish the Oxford Gas- 
works or to lop off the top storeys of 
No. 4 Carlton Gardens will almost 
certainly be regarded as intended to 
be a joke. Yet I assert in all serious- 
ness that in a more rational and en- 
lightened society this is just the kind 
of thing planners worthy of the name 
would immediately set about doing. 
And I hope we shall see local plan- 
ning authorities waking up to the 
opportunities which s.26 gives them. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF MARGINAL LAND 


If saving good farm land increases development costs the question 
arises whether it would be cheaper to improve some other land. The 
Director of the Agricultural Economics Research Institute, Oxford, 


here discusses the economy of land reclamation and improvement 


HE TERM “marginal land’ is 

used with many meanings. Per- 

haps the commonest reason for 
its use is the desire to avoid use of the 
term poor land, whose meaning is un- 
mistakable. But the use of marginal 
implies two other situations covered 
by terms in less common use, supra- 
marginal and sub-marginal. The di- 
viding line, which is the last marginal 
situation, is the land which can be cul- 
tivated or used with bare economic 
satisfaction under current conditions: 
the land which in farms of current 
size, farmed up to current technical 
standards, will yield the farmer mini- 
mum expected returns for capital and 
management. There are, in fact, 


Ploughing up the verge of a road in Lincolnshire 


by A. W. ASHBY 
many intermediate margins—for ar- 
able cropping, for dairying, for store 
cattle-raising, for sheep, for forestry, 
but the margin most commonly im- 
plied is that of the lowest agricultural 
and pastoral use and productivity. In 
England and Wales this is usually 
on land devoted to raising store cattle 
and sheep, or in Scotland mainly 
sheep. 


Economic and Social Instability 


A given type of land, or land at a 
given altitude, or ina particular situa- 
tion, may be marginal at one period 
to become supra-marginal at another 
when prices or general economic or 
technical conditions of production 
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<a, 
Howard Coster 


Inadequate roads such as this hinder 
satisfactory farming 


move in its favour, or yet sub- 
marginal in another when these 
forces move in an opposing direction. 
One of the essential features of mar- 
ginal land is its economic and social 
instability. When through favourable 
circumstances the margin has pushed 
out into poorer or less desirable lands, 
the comparable stability of the newer 
with the older marginal land is com- 
monly reduced. And when the term 
reclamation is properly used, in the 
case of bringing into cultivation land 
which has previously been in but has 
gone out, the instability is obvious. 
This instability of land which is 
sometimes marginal, sometimes sub- 
marginal, is economic in its manifes- 
tations and may be economic in 
cause, but it frequently arises from 
physical causes—high rainfall, poor 
drainage, exposed or cold aspects, 
thin soil, high altitude, sharp slope, 
inaccessibility, etc,, and biological 
causes associated therewith, 

‘The determination of the margin, 
and hence its extension by improve- 
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ment of poor land hitherto unculti- 
vated, or reclamation of land pre- 
viously cultivated, is an extremely 
complex process. It depends on the 
natural conditions previously men- 
tioned; on available technical materi- 
als, equipment, and processes; on 
demands and prices for possible pro- 
ducts; but also on more remote con- 
ditions like those relating to supply of 
capital, farmers’ expectations ofstand- 
ards and modes of living, and admini- 
strative provisions for roads, schools, 
etc. Contraction of the margin, letting 
down land to a lower use, is perhaps 
as frequently due to the inadapt- 
ability of economic and social insti- 
tutions as to low initial quality of land 
or failure of technical processes. In- 
deed the failure of technical processes 
is frequently evidence of the rigidity 
of the institutions. As farmers’ ex- 
pectations of material standards of 
living rise, either increase in size of 
farm or intensity of cultivation is 
necessary, but the limit of increasing 
intensity is soon reached on the 
relatively poor land. When farms be- 
come too small they begin to decline 
until through a long and apparently 
wasteful process of technical deterior- 
ation and of decline, death, or migra- 
tion of farmers, the land is redistri- 
buted and the size of individual farms 
increased. Again when the farmer on 
an isolated farm recognizes the handi- 
caps imposed on his wife and family, 
he leaves the isolated residence for 
a better residential or residential- 
farming position, and puts a shepherd 
in the farmhouse which he _ has 
vacated. When the shepherd also 
realizes the handicaps to his family, 
the farm may become derelict or used 
only for summer grazing on an ex- 
tensive system. If the community 
would build satisfactory roads, and 
possibly provide transport, such 


changes might be avoided, but the 
community necessarily counts the 
cost, 
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Reasons for Instability 
A general list of the conditions 

leading to instability of farming on 

poor or inaccessible lands must in- 
clude these, and more or less in this 
order: 

1. Inadequate size of farm unit. 

2. Poor location in respect of con- 
nection with purchase or selling 
markets and withsocial institutions. 

3. Insufficiency of capital, largely of 
that normally provided by land- 
owners. 

4. Infertility of land, or high costs of 
operation in relation to produc- 
tivity. 

5. Inefficient technical management 
of land and (or) livestock. 

In many parts of the country the 
necessity for reorganization of hold- 
ings with a view to securing the sizes 
necessary for economic use of modern 
equipment is obvious. The handicap 
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of poor location can only be overcome 
by immense social expenditure on 
roads, bridges, electricity, and some- 
times water-supplies, and by making 
hill or poor-farming systems even 
more profitable than those in more 
desirable locations. Evidence of the 
importance of capital supply and of 
living conditions for man and beast 
in hill-farming is provided by analy- 
sis of expenditure on grants under the 
Hill Farming Act in England and 
Wales. Farm houses and cottages 
17 per cent, water supplies and elec- 
tricity 10, farm buildings and dipping 
accommodation 25, roads and bridges 
8, fencing 10, drainage 6, shelter 
belts 2, make 78 per cent of the total; 
while only 20 per cent is for liming, 
manuring, and reseeding, and 2 per 
cent for removal of bracken and re- 
clamation. The distribution in Scot- 
land is a little different, but reclama- 


A disused gravel pit at Fordham, Cambs. ploughed and seeded as a paddock for young stock 
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tion, removal of bracken, liming, 
manuring, and reseeding with re- 
clamation, account for less than 14 
per cent of the total. Conditions of 
infertility or of high costs are modified 
to appreciable extents by plentiful 
and cheap supplies of fertilizers, by 
improved seeds, by modern equip- 
ment and by research and scientific 
discovery, but the institutional con- 
ditions such as size of farms must offer 
favourable prospects of success. Such 
inefficient management as does not 
arise from the previous causes in the 
list may be dealt with under the Agri- 
culture Act 1947. 


Improvement of Better Land 


But a society which has need of 
obtaining increased supplies of food 
from its territory does not necessarily 
extend its margins of cultivation by 
reclaiming previously used or im- 
proving very poor land. It may seek 
increase through intensification on its 
marginal and supra-marginal land, 
by extending to the previous sub- 
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marginal land, or it may proceed in 
both directions. If the movements are 
made by individuals, and at their 
own risks, their directions and ex- 
tents will depend upon the estimates 
of costs and returns which the indi- 
viduals concerned are able to make. 
Even if a little more remotely, the 
same principle will apply when the 
nation joins with individuals in their 
productive enterprises. 

There is, however, evidence that 
movement in both directions has 
occurred. It is estimated that nearly 
half a million acres of poor land have 
been reclaimed or radically im- 
proved during the last ten years. The 
following table indicates changes in 
physical productivity of arable and 
cultivated grassland. While reclama- 
tion and radical improvement have 
contributed about 2 per cent, the 
physical productivity of the land 
previously in cultivation has risen by 
21 per cent, up to 1946, and in nearly 
that proportion in subsequent favour- 
able seasons. 


TABLE 
Indices of Productivity of Arable and Cultivated Grasslands 1935-1947 
(1935-36= 100) 








Year Index of Productivity Index of Productivity Composite Physical 
of Arable Land (1) of Cultivated Grassland (2)| Productivity Index (3) 
1935 102 100 101 
1936 98 100 99 
1937 99 100 100 
1938 108 105 106 
1939 109 105 106 
1940 106 115 112 
1941 104 123 115 
1942 115 126 121 
1943 112 134 124 
1944 107 136 123 
1945 114 131 124 
1946 109 129 121 
1947 95 120 110 

















1. Estimated by weighting the yields of the major crops by their acreage each year, yields 
each year being expressed as a percentage of that in the base period. 

2. Index of stock units (cattle-grazing units) per unit area of cultivated grassland. 

3. This index obtained by weighting the two previous indices by the acreage of tillage and 
cultivated grassland respectively. 
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Relative Degrees of Success 
Methods of reclamation or radical 
improvement have been demon- 
strated in many varied circumstances 
and in a majority of cases their im- 
mediate physical and biological suc- 
cess has been demonstrated. There is, 
however, relatively little formal evi- 
dence of the economic success of using 
available labour, power, and materials 
on the better and poorer lands res- 
pectively, but the comparative ex- 
tents of movements shown above 
show conclusively what farmers’ 
judgements have been. There is 
naturally insufficient evidence on 
either the physical and biological or 
the economic and social stability of 
reclamations or radical improve- 
ments, for that waits upon experience. 
Its importance can be indicated by 
the statement that in the case of land 
already in use, rented at 4s. an acre, 
subject to radical improvement and 
equipment at a cost of {£12 an acre, 
with 2 per cent interest rate and 
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amortization to cover cost in ten 
years, and an allowance for manage- 
ment, the annual rent requires to 
reach 38s. an acre or nine times the 
original. If the national average 
rent is taken at 30s. an acre, and the 
national crop yield index at 100, the 
crop yield index on such land needs 
to rise to nearly 30 per cent over the 
national average. In a case of no pre- 
vious use and rental, and improve- 
ment and equipment at a cost of £20 
an acre, interest at 2 per cent and 
amortization over twenty years, the 
estimated gross rental requirement is 
8s. for maintenance and management, 
£1 4s. 6d. for interest and amortiza- 
tion, total £1 12s. 6d., with a conse- 
quent crop index requirement of 108. 
Obviously, projects of reclamation or 
radical improvement will be chosen 
with considerable circumspection and 
care. When the nation pays half the 
cost, the farmer may recover his out- 
lay, but the nation will suffer a heavy 
increase in total costs of production. 





Burton on Land 


“J will not have a barren acre in all 
my territories, not so much as the 
tops of mountains: where nature fails, 
it shall be supplied by art: lakes and 
rivers shall not be left desolate. . . . 
By the consent of some supervisors 
that shall be appointed for that pur- 
pose, to see what reformation ought 
to be had in all places, what is amiss, 
how to help it; and what each 
locality bears, and what it refuses 
to bear, what ground is aptest for 
wood, what for corn, what for cattle, 
gardens, orchards, fishponds, etc., 
with a charitable division in every 
village . . . what for lords, what for 
tenants: and because they shall be 
better encouraged to improve such 


Use, A.D. 1621 


lands they hold, manure, plant trees, 
drain, fence, etc., they shall have long 
leases, a known rent, and known fine, 
to free them from those intolerable 
exactions of tyrannizing landlords. 
These supervisors shall likewise ap- 
point what quantity of land is fit for 
the lord’s demesnes, what for holding 
of tenants, how it ought to be hus- 
banded . . . and what proportion is 
fit for all callings, because private 
possessors are many times idiots, ill 
husbands, oppressors, covetous, and 
know not how to improve their own, 
or else wholly respect their own and 
not publick good.” 


The Anatomy of Melancholy 
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Southwark Wants Houses 

Londoners are patient people. 
They watch without much protest 
the conversion of their city from a 
desert of treeless byelaw streets to a 
stackyard of human _ warehouses. 
Some of the drawings in the Aber- 
crombie Plan raised a hope of real 
modern family houses in Inner 
London, with little gardens. Resi- 
dents of some streets in Southwark 
recently expressed a wish for such 
houses instead of flats; and in res- 
ponse to their feelings the Town and 
Country Planning Association has 
asked the LCC to experiment with 
a fair proportion of two-storey houses 
in one of the reconstruction areas in 
that borough. Local feeling on the 
matter is strong but not very articu- 
late. 


Stepney-Poplar and 1951 Festival 
The big redevelopment scheme in 


the East End gives a good chance’ 


for the LCC to produce a scheme 
truly characteristic of Britain’s ideals 
for the Festival of 1951. Foreign 
visitors are not likely to be much 
impressed by imitations in London 
of the multi-storied flats all too 
familiar in Continental cities, whether 
they are in LCC Georgian or the 
equally grim international style. Pro- 
fessor Rasmussen, of Copenhagen, 
rightly discerned that the real dis- 
tinction of London—the ‘‘Lovable 
City”—is the prevalence of low- 
built family homes. Squalid as many 
of them are, they are human, With 
some reduction of density, consistent 


with the dispersal policy, types of 


dwellings and lay-out characteristic 
of the best modern British housing, 


with beautiful planting, could be 
demonstrated in the Stepney-Poplar 
scheme. Nothing would show more 
convincingly what the Abercrombie 
Plans really meant. And nothing, 
we believe, would raise greater en- 
thusiasm for planning in the East 
End. An example of this kind, on a 
large scale, is indeed urgently needed 
to revive interest in planning in 
London. 


Good Idea for New Towns 

A Stevenage Applicants’ Associa- 
tion is being formed by Mr A. Prior, 
of Hornsey. Objects: to obtain quar- 
terly progress reports on the new 
town’s development and information 
about houses to be allocated to 
London boroughs. This is an idea 
that New Town Development Cor- 
porations might well adopt. 

Several councils publish bulletins 
giving council decisions and activities, 
information on housing progress, 
topical articles and photographs, and 
biographies of councillors. Bulletins 
are usually distributed to councillors, 
organizations, and individuals, and 
placed in libraries. 

Chelmsford RDC publishes 1,200 
copies of an eight-page bulletin at a 
cost of £15. Ongar RDC issues 
1,000 copies of its twelve-page Rural 
Affairs for £20. 


Summer in St Andrews 

Scotland’s seaside university city 
is one of the urban gems of the 
British Isles, Its antique charm 
weathered the dour studiousness of 
400 men and a dozen women 
assembled for the ‘Town and Country 
Planning Summer School, We doubt 
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Daiiy Graphic 


“Magnificent view, isn’t it?—on a clear day one can see eight satellite town sites and twenty- 
six regional board headquarters” 


if any searchers after knowledge ever 
worked as the TCPSS_ works. 
From morn to dewy eve study group 
follows study group. Nothing but 
planning is talked; even at meals no 
funny story is heard except about in- 
spectors at public inquiries. Through 
every session this year sat Student 
Lewis Silkin, MP—probably the 
only Minister of the Crown who has 
spent a whole week by the sea bathing 
in nothing but the ripples of his own 
legislation. And, like Brer Rabbit, 
laying low and saying nuffin, save 
for a brilliantly humorous impromp- 
tu summing-up on the last night. If 
planners in the mass do not sparkle, 
at least they glow with the internal 
fire of an interest in their own 


technique. Of such stuff is a great 
profession made. 





Sense about the Countryside 

The high light of the TCPSS 
this year was Dr Orwin’s lecture and 
replies to the discussion on the 
Planning of Rural Areas and Vil- 
lages—a welcome antidote to recent 
excesses of preservationism and anti- 
dispersalism. Every planner should 
read this address when it appears in 
the TCPSS report. Equally brac- 
ing was Mr S. H. Beaver’s paper on 
Surface Mineral Working. Few could 
share his raptures over the beauty 
of brickworks’ chimneys in a flat 
landscape; but many felt they were 
a pardonable counter-exaggeration. 
Planning has to reconcile, or at least 
balance, economic and aesthetic con- 
siderations. In this industrial country 
the complete planner must have in 
his soul a spring of sympathy even 
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for cement works and slate quarries. 
Whether he need follow Mr Beaver 
and St Augustine in cultivating in 
himself a love for such things is per- 
haps to be questioned. 


“Britain’s Best Bomb-Site” 

The Borough of Hornsey is to be 
congratulated on the way in which it 
has tackled the problem of bomb- 
sites. For three years now these relics 
of war have been cultivated and 
pleasant gardens and flowering trees 
have appeared in place of rubble and 
hoardings. There has been little 
vandalism; no flowers have been 
pulled up and no flower-beds tramp- 
led on. Letters from all over the 
country have praised the work done 
and asked various questions. 

This and other good examples 
should be followed, not only in Lon- 
don, but all over Britain where un- 
tended bomb-sites are to be found. 

The Minister of Health recently 
introduced a Bill to enable local 
authorities to acquire bomb-sites on 
leases up to five years pending re- 
building, paying the owners a suit- 
able rent. At a very low cost the sites 
can be cleared, levelled, and put into 
such a condition that garden lovers 
would voluntarily come forward to 
cultivate them as flower gardens. How 
many city flat-dwellers would not 
welcome this chance of having their 
own gardens for a few years? 

Surely this is the opportunity for 
Mr Gerald Barry, of the Festival of 
Britain, to initiate a campaign for 
“Britain’s Best Bomb-Site”. As a 
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contribution to the Festival these gar- 
dens scattered throughout our towns 
might be more attractive than a 
“vertical” feature costing thous- 
ands of ill-afforded pounds, or a fun 
fair estimated to show a £ 100,000 loss. 


The Battersea Boys’ Town 

The project of a ““Boys’ Town”? for 
the Battersea Central Mission is 
enlightened. On a site of 100 acres, 
thirty miles or so out, it is proposed 
to build bungalow foster-homes for 
youths needing special care and 
attention, on the principle that a 
simplified life in dwellings of the 
family type in open surroundings, 
with the accent on practical crafts 
and gardening, will restore the sense 
of right and wrong in those who lack 
it. What an irony that such con- 
ditions are contemplated for the 
socially deficient while block flats 
are being built on a wholesale scale 
for families that are so far socially 
normal! Why must our society con- 
tinually tie for itself with one hand 
knots that it has laboriously to unpick 
with the other? 


How to Spot a Beauty Spot 

The Post Office announce that in 
any ordinary place the standard red 
for telephone kiosks is to be retained. 
But “where there are considerations 
of exceptional beauty or architec- 
tural interest’ an alternative in dark 
battleship grey, with window-bars in 
red, will be used. Thus in future the 
tourist will be enabled to recognize a 
beauty spot at a glance. 


Epitaph on a Town Crammer 


(“In heaven, probably, there is a model of it, and it is no matter to him whether it does 
exist anywhere, or shall exist here.”’—Plato, discussing the ideal city.) 


Free of dread space, this city-maker, Hater of houses at twelve an acre, 
Now at a density seven times seven, Dwells in a non-Euclidean heaven. 


ASTEIOS 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE BLACK COUNTRY 


Following a study tour, Mr Blackham presents an independent 
view of the problem of part of the West Midlands 


N THE campaigns of the planning 
movement the battle of good 
against evil has passed over, but 

the war of ideals is at hand. Victorious 
development of the legislative instru- 
ments of planning opposes the techni- 
cal expert to the plain man; and pub- 
lic duty, in the name of hydro- 
electric power, agriculture, timber, or 
defence, overawes the private desire 
of the heart for houses and gardens 
and wild nature. In earlier days, 
fighting the cause, it was supreme vir- 
tue to think and will one thing. To- 
day that strength is weakness. The 
planning movement, it must not be 
forgotten, is concerned with a social 
synthesis, a rich complex, a civiliza- 
tion. With the national syntax it seeks 
to express in each local idiom the con- 
venience and grace of life, at home, at 
work, and at play, which modern 
social resources inspire. It seeks to put 
together again in a local place the 
common interests and face to face life 
of a complete society, rolled out by 
the pace and scale of social change 
and pulverized by specialization and 
segregation. Therefore in the plan- 
ning movement to-day, synthesis is 
the sole theme of meditation and to 
labour a special thesis threatens to 
wreak the mischief of an over-active 
gland. 

There is no all-sufficient golden 
rule in planning, as there is none in 
morals; in the one as in the other the 
actual situations are always complex, 
and whoever does good also does 
evil. This general reflection hardly 
needs experience to give it force, but a 
recent study tour of the Black 
Country based on the planning sur- 


by H. J. BLACKHAM, BA 


veys of the West Midland Group and 
the Abercrombie team prompts me to 
elaborate it in three propositions. 

1. Planning ideals are norms not 
imperatives, alternatives not abso- 
lutes, means not ends. 

2. Planning proposals are to be 
judged first on their assumptions. 

3. Planning is rooted in continu- 
ous and multiple field studies. 

Perhaps these are commonplaces 
which none will contest, but it is 
human nature to ignore or deny them 
in practice, and the case of the Black 
Country brings this home. 


‘“‘The Industrial Machine” 


1. ““The conurbation, particularly 
the West Midland one, is the in- 
dustrial machine par excellence.”’ The 
scandal caused by this remark in the 
Abercrombie report is the scandal at- 
tending the birth of an illegitimate 
planning ideal, but the idealization of 
the actual core of the Black Country is 
a fruitful legitimate union of the ideal 
and the actual and has produced 
healthy and promising concrete pro- 
posals. A visit to the spot makes it 
clear to the unprejudiced eye that the 
proposed major industrial zone be- 
tween Wolverhampton and Smeth- 
wick, flanked by major residential 
zones, is the intelligent answer to the 
question of what to do in this par- 
ticular area of the conurbation; not 
merely because it is already there 
sketched in and in parts solidly 
blocked in, but also because the possi- 
bilities of the development proposed 
are extremely interesting, and indeed 
exciting. The Abercrombie report is 
almost contemptuous of proposed 
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*Architectural Press 


Indiscriminate mingling of residential and industrial development typical of much of the 
Black Country 


landscape restoration, because of its 
preoccupation with community re- 
storation in the townships(abandoned 
by the better off) included in the pro- 
posed residential zones. But if the 
fantasy on this theme in Conurbation, 
which proposes to outdo Chatsworth 
and Longleat, is forgotten, there is 
much that can be done at little ex- 
pense by tree planting to restore a 
natural countryside, as the spinney at 
Moxley Hospital so agreeably proves; 
and Turner’s Hill offers the imagina- 
tion of the landscape architect a legi- 
timate temptation; this time Dudley 
is the proof of what can be done, the 
town itself a magnificent administra- 
tive centre for an urban county. In 
his concrete proposals for this core of 
the Black Country, leaving aside his 
provocative generalization, Sir Pat- 
rick is a true pupil of the other Sir 





Patrick whose ‘‘ideal of the best life 
possible was always the best that was 
latent in a particular site and situa- 
tion, at a particular moment in the 
development of a particular. 

community: not an abstract ideal” 
(Mumford). Altogether, the Black 
Country is one of the few major plan- 
ning problems in this country which 
offers a really exciting and feasible 
solution. The bad problems in the 
West Midland Conurbation lie else- 
where, in mining villages without 
coal mines and in Birmingham. 


Dispersal or Stabilization? 


2. A main difference between the 
proposals of the West Midland Group 
and those of the Government’s con- 
sultants derived from their different 
assumptions about future population 
and industrial developments. The 
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consultants, treating the conurbation 
as one of the strongest population 
magnets in the country, and seeking 
to give room for large fixed mass-pro- 
ducing plant likely to be needed for 
export industry, elaborated a long- 
term dispersal policy. The Group 
wanted to stabilize the existing popu- 
lation and industrial pattern, im- 
proved by minor internal readjust- 
ments. The same uncertainty besets 
more recent plans. The assumptions 
on which the South Wales Outline 
Plan was based were officially de- 
clared to require re-examination 
when it was made public. The Nor- 
thern Industrial Group, in the absence 
of a national investment plan, are ata 
loss to know which industries can be 
expected to develop on the scale 
necessary to solve their major em- 
ployment problem. What are the 
right assumptions about future food 
supplies and future power resources, 
which affect planning decisions now? 


The edge of the Conurbation 
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Planning is an impossible game if it 
comes to resemble playing chess with 
moving pieces. Or it is a mockery if it 
follows events, as London’s static 
water supply followed the blitz. 

The major diseases which planning 
is called in to cure are the results of 
uncontrolled changes, and prevent- 
ive treatment is impossible unless 
such changes can be controlled or at 
least anticipated. The Town and 
Country Planning Act requires a 
complement in long-term national 
policies which settle the basic assump- 
tions of planning. It was by ruthless 
exposure of the necessary implica- 
tions of planning that Professor 
Hayek attacked the planners, assimi- 
lating all planning in the long run to 
detailed system and absolute com- 
mand. The argument would have 
had no point if it were not partly true. 
We need the greatest possible reli- 
ability in our basic assumptions, and 
depend for this on national policies 
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and accurate forecasting; but ex- 
perience shows that planners should 
cultivate a more critical conscious- 
ness of assumptions and of their rela- 
tion to proposals, and a readiness 
to think in terms of alternative sets 
of assumptions and proposals—a 
thorough evaluation of the calcul- 


able and appreciation of the incalcul- 
able. 


The Actual and the Ideal 


3. The greater part of planning is 
study, so that when decisions have to 
be taken and policies elaborated they 
are informed decisions and instructed 
policies which follow the grain of 
human habit and social process. 
(This is part of the answer to Hayek.) 
The published planning surveys, well 
presented and well publicized and 
widely discussed, furnish the struc- 
tural information for the local plan, 
but often lacking, and especially im- 
portant in the larger plans, is the 
human information which can only 
be furnished by trained investigators 
living in selected places in the area 
long enough to get and to give an in- 
side view of the life, needs, and wants 
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of the people who live there. Such an 
investigation was being carried out in 
the most ravaged part of the Black 
Country by a graduate student of the 
Faculty of Social Science in the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham on the initia- 
tive of Professor Sargant Florence. 
There are important questions of 
social policy to which this kind of 
study can alone give the answers. 

The thread of argument in this ar- 
ticle, as a result of studying facts and 
theories and proposals in the Black 
Country, is that more than ever in the 
present critical phase, the vitality and 
virtue of our schemes depend on our 
making an unusually persistent effort 
to keep close to the facts which make 
modern planning the main means of 
cultural synthesis; the physical facts 
of the problem area, which the light 
of ideals is apt to obscure; the human 
facts about the people whose lives are 
affected; the problematical facts 
which form the basis of proposals and 
schemes. Planning, like all the arts, is 
a fruitful interaction of the ideal and 
the actual; that is to say, the genius of 
the planning mind is successful in- 
vention. 





LEGAL NOTES (continued from page 149) 


Planning Permission for War Damage 
Repairs 

Many building owners and their 
professional advisers are evidently not 
aware that in certain areas it is 
necessary to secure planning per- 
mission before carrying out war dam- 
age repairs above a certain cost. 
Although under the General Develop- 
ment Order of 1948 the rebuilding 
or restoration of war damaged build- 
ings is exempt from planning control 
so long as the previous cubic content 
is not increased and there is no 
material alteration in the external 
appearance, local planning authori- 





ties have power to make directions 
requiring planning. permission for 
such work in particular areas. These 
directions do not usually cover the 
whole area of a local authority; in 
some cases indeed the area is no more 
than one or two acres which it is pro- 
posed to develop ultimately as an 
open space. Moreover, new direc- 
tions can be issued at any time. In 
consequence, it is advisable to inquire 
if planning permission is necessary 
before carrying out war damage re- 
pairs to any extent. 


A. E. TELLING, Barrister-at-Law 








SCOTTISH 
NEWS 


Tay Valley Plan 

As this report was being written 
the Tay Valley Plan was published. 
Press comment has been immediately 
favourable to Mr Gordon Payne’s 
suggestions for immediate action, 
which display a strong sense of the 
practicable. The Glasgow Herald hails 
as ‘‘an expedient of dazzling novelty 
and sjmplicity” the proposal that the 
deadlock over redevelopment of 
urban and rural areas can be broken 
if Town and County Councils will 
take advantage of the Housing 
(Scotland) Act 1936, form housing 
and development associations, and 
do the work themselves. 

The Report is particularly effective 
in its demand for more adequate 
information about national policy 
with regard to the redistribution of 
population, the location and grading 
of industry, the redevelopment of 
agriculture, and the provision of 
housing and social facilities. Plan- 
ning has lagged behind actual de- 
velopment, as at Pitlochry, where a 
new road scheme might have been 
devised in conjunction with the 
North of Scotland Hydro-Electric 
Board. It may be assumed (the 
Glasgow Herald goes on) that Perth 
County Council are collaborating to 
the fullest extent in the numerous 
construction schemes which the 
Board have in hand in other parts of 
the county. 

The question of communications is 
one to which Mr Payne has fre- 
quently called attention. The de- 
velopment of Fife coal is particularly 
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important to the towns north of the 
Tay; this opens up for fresh considera- 
tion the Tay road-bridge project, 
which needs to be considered locally 
as a matter of urgency. The matter of 
airfields is even more important. It is 
to be hoped (says the Herald) that 
the Ministry of Civil Aviation and 
British European Airways will give 
careful attention to the Tealing and 
Errol aerodromes and the provision 
of services not only to these points 
but to the principal tourist centres 
of the area. “‘It is deplorable that, in 
spite of many promises no part of 
East Central Scotland is yet served 
by air.” 

Finally the closing recommenda- 
tion of the Report is commended. Mr 
Payne concludes his survey and plan 
for East Central Scotland by urging 
that the Regional Planning Advisory 
Committee should be kept in being 
lest the time and energy expended on 
the project be wasted. 


Too Big and Too Late? 

The Scotsman’s word for the Tay 
Report is “Monumental.” In this con- 
text the word has a funereal ring. For 
the main proposals of the Plan raise 
the central economic issue. Can we 
afford them? 

“The redistribution of population 
and industry is perhaps a more con- 
troversial matter,” says the Glasgow 
Herald cautiously. The Scotsman under- 
lines this crucial point. Mr Payne in- 
sists that the three-fold development 
in the large towns and rural centres 
should proceed simultaneously. In a 
sense the scheme recalls Mr Micaw- 
ber’s observation that a business ven- 


ture requires two things—talent and 


finance. ‘“Talent Mr Micawber has.”’ 
It is to be asked where the finance is 
to come from. 


“Perhaps the plan is a vision of 


what might have been. A few decades 
ago when we were in our prime we 
(Continued on page 173) 
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PROGRESS IN BELGRADE 


Present achievements are discussed in the light of long-term plans, 
by a writer who is in close touch with Yugoslav affairs 


N THE Winter 1947-8 issue of this 
Journal, a correspondent return- 
ing from Belgrade reported on the 

master plan for this city and the 
initial stage of its realization. Bel- 
grade’s answer to war destruction and 
pre-war planning problems, of which 
there was no lack in a city that had 
risen within a few decades from the 
centre of a Turkish province to the 
capital of a modern state, comman- 
ded attention by its imaginative 
boldness. There was to be no piece- 
meal rebuilding of devastated or 
obsolete areas; instead, an entirely 
new town centre, “‘New Belgrade’, 
was to arise on the marshland plain at 
the confluence of the Sava and 
Danube opposite the capital’s twin 


by MARY ST JOHN 


city, Zemun. This new centre was to 
include monumental palaces to house 
the Federal Government and Ad- 
ministration, various cultural centres, 
and blocks of flats for 300,000 of the 
city’s inhabitants. 

Recently, illustrations of scale 
models have come to hand showing 
an overall view of this large project. 
It appears that the seats of Govern- 
ment will adjoin the river banks, 
towering in modernistic grandeur, 
while the residential blocks will be 
ranged (on the other side of a central 
parade square) in parallel rows like 
giant match boxes standing on end. 

Recent reports on the progress of 
building give an interesting account 
of the practical realization of the 


This section of New Belgrade will be completed by 1950 


Yugoslav Embassy 





A group of volunteers at work in a residential area 


“Greater Belgrade Plan”. Notably 
they refer to a great multitude of 
buildings which are, after all, going 
up in the old Belgrade, mainly on 
blitzed sites. One Yugoslav news- 
paper proudly reports that building 
work is now in progress on 300 sites in 
old Belgrade. In the very centre, 
some old buildings have been de- 
molished and Youth Brigades are 
busy erecting in their place a “‘multi- 
storied palace”’ for the Government’s 
central publishing concern ‘‘Yugo- 
slav Book’’, and the ‘‘Palace of the 
Trade Union Association”. On an 
adjoining site, a new “‘palace”’ is be- 
ing built for the Communist paper 
Borba, by the side of its present build- 
ing. In other parts of the city, new 
buildings are going up for the official 
News Agency Tanjug, the Admiralty, 
the Presidium of the Serbian People’s 
Republic, the official Ordnance Map 








Yugoslav Embassy 





Institute, and hostels for the Tech- 
nical Secondary School. Other Youth 
Brigades are employed on a new 
maternity clinic, an open air theatre, 
and a sports stadium for 60,000 spec- 
tators. Rather far down the list 
comes the building of some five or six 
new blocks of flats; altogether, some 
6,500 new apartments are to be built 
in old Belgrade. 

Returning from these “deviations” 
to New Belgrade, we find that resi- 
dential housing has there been 
stepped up. Whereas the target for 
1947 was 1,500 apartments for the 
year, 2,800 are now under construc- 
tion and are going up at a rate cal- 
culated to produce homes for 10,000 
people by the end of the year. 
“Central heating, bathrooms, and 
lifts’ are their most publicised fea- 
tures, in addition to sheer size and 
bulk. (“The blocks scheduled for 
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completion this year would stretch 
across two miles if placed side by 
side.”) There seems to have been a 
shift in the order of priority since the 
inception of the scheme, when our 
correspondent reported that “it was 
intended to start the building in 1947 
with two palatial structures, the New 
Federal Presidium and the offices of 
the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of Yugoslavia”. The 
scale model shows these two build- 
ings dominating the scene in equal 
prominence; in the course of the 
actual building operations, however, 
the Presidium appears to have been 
given priority; its vast concrete 
frame has now reached the sixth 


_ floor with one more to come, while 


the Party’s Headquarters is still in 
the beginning stage, and has been 
overtaken also by the above-men- 
tioned residential blocks. 

On an adjoining site, next to the 
Danube, a large “Representative 
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Hotel” is going up—a multi-storied 
building with a 1,000 ft frontage, con- 
structed from prefabricated concrete 
sections which are turned out in a 
workshop adjoining the site. Recent 
reports say that many difficulties 
were encountered in the construction 
of this hotel, caused by the non-arrival 
of essential building material from 
abroad (presumably from the Comin- 
form block). Substitutes were evolved 
however; by now three floors have 
been built and the massed Youth 
Brigades are going all out to fulfil 
their promise to have the roof on this 
building by the end of the year. 
Another target for the current year 
is the housing of some 4,000 students 
in New Belgrade. Four large hostels 
are being built by teams of students 
from technical colleges, again by a 
sectional process which enables them 
to lay water pipes and electric cables 
on the lower floors while the upper 
ones are still under construction. The 


Model of the New Belgrade 


Yugoslav Embassy 
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first floor is to be ready for occupation 
while the fifth is going up. It appears 
that a little “students’ town” is 
envisaged here with its own restaur- 
ant and community centres. 

Across the river, on the outskirts of 
Zemun, industries are expanding, 
and all around the giant building site 
preparations are going on for the re- 
ception and processing of still larger 
quantities of building materials 
needed for the next stage. 

Belgrade is evidently in the van of 
the much-vaunted building and hous- 
ing drive which is gaining momen- 
tum in Yugoslavia’s reconstruction 
plan. Though it seems clear that 
“‘homes for the people”’ still have to 
compete on somewhat less than equal 
terms with a variety of other building 
projects, a marked departure is 
noticeable from the rigid notions of 


Costing the 


HE HOUSE OF COMMONS Com- 
mittee of Public Accounts has 
recently studied the figures for 
the new towns (HMSO No. 233, 
6d.). The present authorized ex- 
penditure on them is £50,000,000, of 
which £400,000 had been issued up 
to March 1948. The estimated cost 
for each town had risen from 
£15,000,000 to nearer £25,000,000, 
and the total for the first nine in 
England to about £225,000,000. 
These are large figures, but not in 
themselves a cause for disquiet when 
it is realized that in the main they 
are merely a transfer to new town 
sites of housing and other building 
that must, over the same period, be 
undertaken somewhere. 

For comparison, the budgeted 
housing expenditure of one local 
authority (the LCC) for the current 
year alone is £18,000,000; a sum far 
in excess of what will be spent in that 
period by all the new towns together. 
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the immediate post-war period, when 
housing was consistently played down 
in favour of ‘“‘electrification, com- 
munications, industrialization”’. The 
shift of emphasis towards housing 
may mark a predetermined stage in 
the execution of the overall plan; in 
any case, it has certainly come at a 
time when popular support is more 
essential than ever to the Tito régime. 
The housing drive in various parts 
of the country appears, in its present 
stage, to be characterized more by 
speed and enthusiasm than by care- 
ful siting or any far-sighted planning 
policy for the country as a whole. 
Bigger and better tenement blocks 
placed where most industrial labour 
is needed most urgently: this is still 
what the housing drive mainly 
amounts to in most parts of the 
country. 


New Towns 


True cause for alarm exists in the 
present minuteness of new town 
capital expenditure. Public watch- 
fulness should focus, not on the gross 
amount spent, but on the value for 
money obtained, and especially on 
the ratio between the corporations’ 
capital expenditure and costs of 
administration. In some cases the 
latter appear to be high in relation to 
the progress achieved. But it is too 
early for a reliable judgment on this 
point. In due course we should like 
to see comparisons, not only between 
the costs of the new towns, but be- 
tween those of the new towns and of 
Letchworth and Welwyn. The per- 
centage overheads of the two garden 
cities may still prove a useful yard- 
stick, since business economy was a 
condition of their survival. We repeat 
our suggestion that the Letchworth 
and Welwyn companies should issue 
a year-by-year analysis of their past 
capital expenditure and overheads. 
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1950 Exhibition for Aberdeen 


Aberdeen citizens will be given the 
opportunity of seeing what their 
future city will look like, if an 
exhibition recommended by the 
town planning committee material- 
izes next year. Models of various 
parts of the “new” Aberdeen will be 
included. Five thousand pounds 
have been earmarked for the venture. 


A Green Belt Victory 


Two hundred residents of Rain- 
ham Road, Hornchurch, Essex, have 
won a battle to save twelve acres of 
land opposite their homes from 
becoming a factory site. A proposal 
to develop light industries there was 
opposed by Hornchurch Council 
and Essex County Council. House- 
holders signed a petition protesting 
against the scheme, claiming that the 
land was part of the Green Belt. 
After a public inquiry the Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning 
rejected the proposal. ““The import- 
ance of maintaining the Green Belt 
in this case outweighs all other con- 
siderations,” said a Ministry spokes- 
man, 


Restoration Plan for York 


Important schemes for the restora- 
tion and repair of ancient monu- 
ments, the Guildhall, and parts of the 
city wall of York, are being pre- 
pared. The work will take several 
years, and one of the chief difficulties 
is the acute shortage of skilled crafts- 
men. A staff of masons is now being 
assembled for training on the job. 
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Festival of Britain Architectural 
Competitions 


The Festival of Britain announce 
that the temporary buildings to be 
erected on the South Bank will in- 
clude a small restaurant and a 
“vertical feature’’. The design of both 
these structures is open to com- 
petition, and preference will be given 
to designs which are particularly 
economical in the use of materials and 
labour. 


Poplar Development 


Mr Frederick Gibberd has been 
chosen as the architect for a shopping 
centre and market square which will 
take the place of Crisp Street Market, 
Poplar. Mr Gibberd is responsible 
for the plan for the new town of 
Harlow in Essex. 


Community Centres Competition 


The Incorporated Association of 
Architects and Surveyors announce a 
competition open to architects in the 
United Kingdom and Ireland, for the 
design of a Community Centre for an 
urban neighbourhood of 10,000 or a 
rural one of 2,000. First prizes of £150 
and £100 are offered, and the closing 
date is 1 February 1950. Particulars 
may be obtained from the Incorpor- 
ated Association of Architects and 
Surveyors, 75 Eaton Place, London, 
S.W.1. 


Modern Mining Villages 


Near Durham three model villages 
are to be developed at a total cost 
of £3,000,000 for the purpose of pro- 
viding modern accommodation for 
miners. The Durham Rural Council 
has already started work on the 
villages situated at North Bowburn, 
about four miles south-east of the 
city; at Sherburn, four miles east of 
it; and at Framwellgate Moor on its 
northern outskirts. 
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INDUSTRIES IN FRANCE 


A low birth-rate, city congestion, and rural decline are among the 
several factors entering into French discussions on a national dis- 


persal policy 


LTHOUGH THE population of 
A France is less urbanized, its 
birth-rate has declined more 
sharply than that of Britain. For this 
reason the tendency is to concentrate 
attention on social problems, especi- 
ally those concerned with the health 
and size of the population. As in 
Britain agreement has been reached 
that large industrial centres need to 
be decentralized if a balanced and 
healthy existence is to be made pos- 
sible. 


The Decongestion Report 

The ninth and last volume of the 
report on the Decongestion cf In- 
dustrial Centres, published in 1945 


by D. HORRINGA 


by the Ministry of National Economy, 
was edited by Mr G. Dessus of the 
Paris Electricity Company. In it four 
kinds of decongestion are distin- 
guished, namely: ‘“‘thinning-out”’ by 
displacement within a given area; 
“decentralization” proper, or the in- 
dustrialization of regions or valleys 
having a number of villages of 300 to 
3,000, which might be doubled in 
size; and “‘dissemination’’, or the es- 
tablishment of factories in very small 
villages to provide an additional 
source of income for a predominantly 
agricultural population. 

Long-term plans, for thirty years, 
are suggested as a means of prevent- 
ing the building of factories and 


A typical valley in the French Alps 
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houses in congested areas. The 
choice of areas to be developed de- 
pends both on economic and social 
factors. Among the latter are men- 
tioned the health of workers and their 
families, housing problems, educa- 
tional facilities and cultural activities; 
among the former the cost of land, 
transport and power, local rates, and 
the cost and productivity of labour. 
The report devotes more attention to 
social than to economic factors. Five 
volumes deal with manpower prob- 
lems in industries already decentral- 
ized, such as the aircraft industry in 
the Pyrenees and the chemical in- 
dustry in the French Alps, and with 
regional studies and social problems. 


Effects on Agriculture 


It is recognized that the intro- 
duction of industry in a rural area 
is fraught with danger, since agri- 
cultural manpower may tend to 
leave the land, and if the industries 
are subject to fluctuation, displaced 
workers may drift back to the large 
industrial centres. But when an in- 
dustry offers steady employment, a 
balance with agriculture may be 
achieved. The electro-chemical in- 
dustry in the French Alps has de- 
veloped in isolated valleys where 
abundant hydro-electric power is 
available. Its effect on agriculture 
varies from valley to valley. In the 
Romanche, where the climate and 
soil are unfavourable, agriculture has 
almost been reduced to the level of 
amateur gardening, the farmers be- 
coming industrial workers. In the 
Maurienne, agriculture has main- 
tained itself much better. In the 
Tarantaise, where orchards and vine- 
yards thrive, there has evolved a type 
of ‘farmer workman” who cultivates 
his own land, assisted by women and 
children, and works in the local 
electro-chemical factory. The differ- 
ence between the “‘farmer-workmen”’ 
and the ordinary workmen is most 
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striking, the former remaining strong- 
ly attached to the soil and retaining 
their original walk, manners, recrea- 
tions, speech, and reactions. In com- 
parison with the young workmen 
they seem reserved and dull. Even at 
the cinema the two groups do not mix. 


Conclusions of the Report 


The preliminary conclusions of Mr 
Dessus may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. The housing and planning prob- 
lems of large industrial towns cannot 
be solved without large-scale in- 
dustrial decentralization which would 
probably result in a rise in the birth- 
rate. 

2. The establishment of new fac- 
tories is preferable to the displace- 
ment of existing factories. 

3. Wholesale transfers of workers 
should be avoided; if only migration 
to the larger towns could be dis- 
couraged, the urban population 
would decline owing to its low birth- 
rate. 

4. Long-term plans for the de- 
centralization of industry should be 
prepared and a special government 
board established for this purpose. 

5. Towns such as Marseilles and 
Saint-Etienne can be decentralized 
on a regional basis; others, such as 
Paris, Lille, Roubaix, and Tourcoing, 
only on a national plan providing for 
the industrialization of small towns 
with an existing population of from 
10,000 to 40,000. 

6. “Dispersal” and ‘Dissemina- 
tion” are in general impracticable, 
since transport would be difficult and 
expensive and the restricted supply 
of labour might result in undue speci- 
alization. 

7. Small towns should be indus- 
trialized and developed as centres of 
local government, trade, and ser- 
vices. They should not be allowed to 
exceed a population of from 80,000 
to 100,000, to have more than half of 
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The depopulation of much of rural France is exemplified by this village scene 


their workers employed in industry, 
or to become dependent on less than 
three main industries. 

8. No town should be developed 
before an agricultural, industrial, and 
population survey of the whole region 
has been carried out. Industry should 
only be developed in areas with an 
excess of births over deaths and 
whereagriculture can be mechanized. 

g. Houses, schools, public utilities, 
and health services must be provided 
in advance of factories. 

10. Housing conditions in the sur- 
rounding countryside should be im- 
proved as soon as possible. 

11. Large-scale publicity should 
not be forgotten. 


Other Studies 


In 1946 the “‘Cegos’’ association 
for social studies published a series of 
lectures on “Reconstruction and In- 
dustry”. Volume 3, dealing with the 
decentralization of industry, includes 
contributions from Mr Cassan of the 
Ministry of Labour and from Mr 
Lefaucheux, the Managing Director 


of the Renault Works. The former 
opposes any suggestion for the com- 
pulsory transfer of workers and em- 
phasizes the necessity of providing 
accommodation both for them and 
for their families; the latter states that 
decentralization is not economically 
profitable but is urgently needed 
from a social point of view. He sug- 
gests a “decentralization tax”’, to be 
levied on all industries concerned, and 
a “housing bonus’, funds for which 
could be raised by means of the re- 
valuation of existing buildings. 

A further publication of interest is 
Mr Gavier’s Paris and the French Desert. 
The author, a geographer, stresses the 
catastrophic results of low repro- 
duction rates in industrial areas. He 
considers that dispersal is the only 
remedy for this and suggests that the 
Renault Works be moved from Paris 
to the Marne Department where the 
birth-rate in 1935-37 was 19.5 per 
thousand, compared with 11.2 in 
Greater Paris. Whereas the fertility of 
rural immigrants in Paris falls to the 
level of their new environment, he 
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believes the Renault staff and their 
families would, on the other hand, 
adapt themselves to the higher birth- 
rate in the Marne Department, where 
there is a prevalence of houses with 
gardens and relatively small blocks of 
flats. 


Guidance versus Compulsion 


Mr Dessus, while advocating the 
industrialization of small towns, op- 
poses the compulsory transfer of 
workers. He would prevent industries 
being established in areas with a fall- 
ing birth-rate, and encourage them 
where births exceed deaths and where 
agriculture can be mechanized. His 
ideas are rejected by Mr Gravier, 
mainly on the grounds that no agri- 
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cultural labour should be taken away 
from the land and that very few 
French departments would satisfy 
the conditions laid down by Mr 
Dessus, while the rest of the country 
would be condemned to a further 
catastrophic decline in population. 
Mr Gravier does not believe that 
decentralization could be carried 
out unless a certain degree of com- 
pulsion is applied. 

All the French surveys that we 
have considered reject the notion 
that decentralization is purely an 
economic problem. Their significance 
lies in the fact that they see it rather 
as a social process requiring detailed 
consideration of the human factors, 
and especially a falling birth-rate. 





SCOTTISH NEWS (continued from page 164) 


could have undertaken it, but in our 
present straitened circumstances it 
seems out of the question. It would 
be wrong, however, to dismiss it as 
entirely impracticable.” And _ the 
Scotsman finishes by commending the 
action proposals referred to above, 
adding a special tribute to Mr 
Payne’s proposals for dealing with 
the problems of the Highland glens. 
“He is abundantly right in his con- 
tention that a continuation of the 
policy of laissez faire will result only 
in further deterioration.” 


Manchester Looks Coldly North 


The same contention provokes the 
Manchester Guardian to a renewed 
activity of protest. Unfortunately we 
have not the passage by us at the 
moment, but we recall that a recent 
editorial on the Payne plan makes out 
afresh the doctrine of comparative 
costs as applied to the deteriorating 
landward areas of Highland and 
Lowland and Border in Scotland. It 
is folly, it is mysticism, it is throwing 
away good money to undertake 


schemes to bring people back to breed 
livestock and plant trees in the glens. 

There is an answer to the Guardian. 
Let it be made with care, for the city 
which guards the gospel of Adam 
Smith is not to be easily overcome 
on matters of high economic policy. 
Perhaps the editor of this journal will 
invite the Guardian writer, and a 
Scottish exponent of the real wealth 
of nations, to treat more closely in 
debate a symposium of this vital 
question of comparative costs: Can 
we afford to develop the glens? Can 
we afford to let them go to waste? 





Morning Coffee, Luncheon and 
Afternoon Tea can now be 
obtained in the 


MEMBERS’ TEA ROOM 
at the Association Headquarters 
28 King St, Covent Gdn, W.C.2 
We would be grateful if those requiring 


lunch would inform the Canteen Mana- 
ger before 10.30 a.m. (Temple Bar 5006) 
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Development of Letchworth 

First Garden City Limited an- 
nounce that the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning has intimated 
that, subject to certain conditions, 
he considers the company a suitable 
instrument to complete the develop- 
ment of Letchworth. 

These conditions provide inter alia 
that: (1) two directors chosen from a 
list submitted by the Minister be 
appointed to the Board; (2) a formal 
affirmation be made of the intention 
that the town of Letchworth shall 
eventually pass into public owner- 
ship; and (3) the memorandum of 
association be amended. 


Regional Control Appointment 
Brig. R. B. Peters, who was 
Regional Controller of the Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning in 
the south-west region, resigned on 
1 October. He is succeeded by Mr 
M. F. Bell, now serving with the 
Ministry’s headquarters in London. 


New Town Plan Submitted 

The master plan for the new town 
of Stevenage, Herts, has been “‘offici- 
ally submitted”’ to Mr Silkin, Minister 
of Town and Country Planning. 


Population Maps 

An important sidelight is thrown 
on the recently-published findings of 
the Royal Commission on population 
by a number of maps, prepared by 
the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning and now published by the 
Ordnance Survey, which show the 
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total changes of population for the 
periods 1921-31 and 1931-39. Further 
maps will shortly be published show- 
ing changes due to migration only. 
The maps indicate by the use of 
colours which parts of the country 
show an increase in population in 
recent years and which show a 
decrease. The maps are on a scale 
of approximately ten miles to one 
inch, two sheets covering the whole 
of Great Britain. They are on sale 
at 5s. each. 


Political Posters 

The Ministry announced recently 
that some of the provisions of the Con- 
trol of Advertisements Regulations 
have been amended by new regula- 
tions, which came into force on 
1 September. 

One of the more important allows 
posters of a political nature to qualify 
within the limits of the regulations, 
for outdoor display as advertisements 
without express consent. 


New Chairman of Central Land Board 

Sir Malcolm Eve, KC, has ten- 
dered his resignation as chairman of 
the Central Land Board and of the 
War Damage Commission. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning and the Secretary 
of State for Scotland have appointed 
as chairman of the Commission and 
Board Sir Thomas Phillips, formerly 
Secretary to the Ministry of National 
Insurance and Secretary to the 
Ministry of Labour. This appoint- 
ment will be on a part-time basis. 


They have also appointed as a 
member of the commission and board 
Sir Robert Fraser, at present secret- 
ary to the two bodies. This appoint- 
ment will be whole-time and Sir 
Robert Fraser has been appointed to 
hold the post of deputy chairman of 
the Central Land Board. 
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STREET TREES AFTER TWENTY YEARS 


The suitability of trees for town planting has to be judged over a 
long period. In this article a naturalist resident in Welwyn 
Garden City makes observations after twenty to twenty-five years’ 


growth 


LL LIVING things are subject to 
A constant change; and the trees 
in our roads are no exceptions. 

They either gather more branches 
and foliage, and increase their height 
and the girth of their trunks, or com- 
mence to decay, with bare branches 
due to dying back from the tips. Later 
the rotten limbs fall off, finally lead- 
ing to the decay of the trunk itself. 
Leaving aside trees already part of 
the countryside when the roads were 
laid out—to which special considera- 


by JOHN CHEAR, FLS 


tions apply—the planter of trees in 
residential roads wishes to have a 
show of greenery as soon as possible, 
consistently with the attainment of a 
pleasant shape and with attractive- 
ness of foliage and, possibly, a show of 
flowers. Quick-growing species are 
consequently at a premium, and close 
planting a likely accompaniment. 


Trees and Householders 


But after twenty years the very 
attractiveness of the tree which romps 


Plane trees at Welwyn now due for removal 


John Chear 














John Chear 
Alders at Elmwood, Welwyn 





ahead in its early years becomes a 
corresponding nuisance if the romp- 
ing continues, or indeed if any but the 
smallest amount of further growth is 
allowed. The householders who have 
acquired modern, well-windowed 
dwellings say: “Why should we build 
a house for light and then have it all 
cut off again by solid rows of massive 
trees?” A situation may well arise 
when a road has become a magnifi- 
cent shady avenue (even a tunnel) 
and, as a result the neighbourhood 
can be divided into two groups of 
people—those who do not live in the 
road but pass along it and consider 
it sacrilege to touch the trees, and 
those who live under the trees and 
never cease to agitate for their re- 
moval. 

Of course the first alternative will 
be the removal of alternate trees, in 
the case of those closely planted, and, 
possibly, the cutting of the others. 
Many trees, however, lose so much in 
shape by cutting (even if the trees will 
stand for it) that the aesthetic quali- 
ties for which the planting took place 
will be entirely lost. 
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John Chear 


Robinia pseudacacia at Welwyn 


The practical consequence is that 
a rotation, first of thinning out, and 
later of replacement, must be under- 
taken long before the trees are ma- 
ture. This, like any other rotation of 
crops, needs planning years ahead so 
as to attain a balanced tree provision; 
one road entirely replanted and an- 
other completely shaded will not do. 
Moreover the financial aspect de- 
mands some smoothing out of the 
graph of expenditure; replanting is 
costly. 

Some examples “after twenty 
years” are given in the photographs 
—all from Welwyn Garden City and 
all on a soil consisting mostly of clay 
with flints. The first picture shows an 
avenue of horse chestnuts and Lon- 
don planes which grow rapidly. Both 
trees have very solid crowns and large 
leaves and on attaining a height equal 
to the houses, or even before, the 
shade becomes too great for houses 
unless set back far from the road. ‘The 
horse chestnuts are being replaced 
with American oaks and the planes 
are due for removal. The photograph 
shows the planes. 
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Chestnuts v. Alders 

Possibly these planes will be re- 
placed by alders. The second photo- 
graph shows the growth of alders 
planted in another road in the same 
year as the planes (1929) and in 
similar soil. As planting took place 
only on one side of the road in this 
case, the alders had more chance of 
growth than the planes, as far as 
conditions above ground were con- 
cerned. 

This, however, did not take place 
and the alders remain quite small 
trees after: twenty years; moreover 
the crown is not a solid mass of leaves 
but remains pyramidal and open, 
through which shafts of sunlight can 
pass. The effect of the succession of 
branches developed from this pointed 
top is that of a cascade rather than the 
solid half-a-sorbo-sponge effect of the 
horse chestnut or plane. 

There are special reasons why, as a 
roadside tree rather than in its natural 
habitat of the riverside or wet ground, 
the alder remains small, but those are 
part of the characteristics of the par- 
ticular tree and require an article to 
themselves. 

The third photograph is that of 
part of a close planted somewhat 
earlier than the roads dealt with in 
the other illustrations, so that the 
trees—in this case Robinia pseudacacia, 
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usually called in England acacia— 
may be twenty-five years from plant- 
ing. It will be seen that they are well 
above roof level, though the lower 
parts of the trunks are free from 
branches and the crown is open. Few 
avenues could be finer, but in another 
part of the close where the houses 
fronted the narrow road the Robinias 
had to be replaced by cherries two 
years ago. From the illustration it can 
be seen that one on the left has been 
removed. 


Effects of Urban Contrivances 


The country sector in a modern 
town can be looked at from several 
points of view; the aspect of considera- 
tion may be scientific, aesthetic, or 
financial. In all we must remember 
that in bringing plant life within the 
town, it is all the time conditioned by 
various contrivances which we have 
created for urban convenience, such 
as hard surfaced roads and paths dis- 
turbing natural drainage, increased 
exposure of the trunks of trees to dam- 
age in their most vital part—the 
phloem or food conducting tissue, 
limitation of middle-age spread of 
trees owing to the necessity for avoid- 
ing obstruction of light or road space, 
and perhaps most important of all in 
an industrial town, the noxious effect 
of sulphur dioxide in smoke. 


German Planners’ Visit 


A party of German planning and 
housing officials under the leadership 
of Dr Steckeweh of Hanover, visited 
this country under the auspices of the 
Foreign Office from 10 to 30 Septem- 
ber. The Germans, who came from 
Hamburg, Keil, Hanover, and Dus- 
seldorf, first spent several days in 
London where they visited the Minis- 
tries of Town and Country Planning, 
Health, and Works and then left for 


a tour of England which included 
visits to Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Leeds. After their return to London 
they visited Welwyn Garden City and 
Crawley New Town. On 28 Septem- 
ber they were entertained to lunch by 
the Town and Country Planning 
Association at the Planning Centre, 
where they were welcomed by Mr 
F. J. Osborn and members of the 
Executive Committee. 
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BUILDINGS AND PROSPECTS. By John 
Piper. The Architectural Press. 18s. net. 

John Piper has treated the ruins of 
England as Piranesi treated the ruins 
of Rome two centuries ago: he has 
dramatized their romantic character 
and has disclosed the beauty of their 
‘pleasing decay”. He has now given 
us a picture book, called Buildings and 
Prospects, which represents part of a 
painter’s background, and discloses 
not only a love of ruins, but a deep, 
rich, understanding love of England. 
The book consists of ten essays, some 
previously published in various maga- 
zines; but all have been revised, and 
the text is accompanied by a collec- 
tion of photographs and reproduc- 
tions of prints and wood engravings 
from old books, and by a few (far too 
few) drawings by the author. 

His subjects are related, being con- 
cerned chiefly with our native style 
in architecture and the laying out of 
landscapes, and he discourses also 
upon our national appreciation of 
those natural beauties which are now 
labelled as ““beauty spots’’. He tells us 
that the text is intended to elucidate 
the pictures. It does: seldom have 
words and pictures been so happily 
married. 

The essays are written in a clear and 
gentle style, and are not larded with 
the chunks of sentimentality which so 
often make works about the English 
heritage of natural and architectural 
beauty so indigestible. Their titles are 
as follows: The Nautical Style; De- 
crepit Glory: a tour of Hafod; Fully 
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Licensed; St Marie’s Grange; Seaton 
Delaval; Pleasing Decay; Letter from 
Norwich; Letter from Devizes; Midd- 
lesbrough; Gordale Scar and the 
Caves. 

The author has a special message 
for those who are engaged upon town 
planning. It is condensed into a few 
sentences which occur in the essay on 
‘Pleasing Decay’’. He suggests that 
‘*For the good town-planner decay— 
present decay, as well as possible future 
decay—should surely be one of the 
tricks in his box of tricks to be used, as 
the country gentleman used it in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, for certain specific pur- 
poses. For instance, the planner might 
find it sensible to retain the tower of a 
redundant church, and the fabric ofa 
non-conformist chapel as visual points 
of interest in one new development 
scheme, a decayed warehouse or a 
terrace of houses of decayed charm in 
another. These in fact have a visual 
point, not only for their own sakes 
but for the sake of relief and contrast.” 

The essay on public houses, en- 
titled ‘‘Fully Licensed’’, is accom- 
panied by a selection of thirty-nine 
photographs of the inside and outside 
of characteristic pubs—village inns, 
modest country hotels, and florid gin 
palaces—which gives substance to 
the author’s statement that, apart 
from nostalgia, there is nothing yet as 
suitable and agreeable to every one as 
the gin palace and the village inn. Mr 
Piper believes that the modern archi- 
tect has not yet produced a satis- 
factory style for inns. “Till such a 
style emerges,” he says, “there is 
nothing to do but to fight for the pre- 
servation and decent alteration of the 
Georgian and Victorian ones that 
remain.” 

This is not only a most agreeable 
book through which to browse; it is a 
desirable corrective for designers in an 
age that tends to forget the ancient 
human needs which those who laid 
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out our towns and countryside, and 
reared the buildings which adorned 
them, once understood so well. 

JOHN GLOAG 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. A Re- 
port on the Industry. P.E.P. Engin- 
eering Reports. 1. 

This, the first of a series of reports 
on British engineering industry by 
P.E.P., deals with the organization 
and structure of the agricultural 
machinery industry, its products and 
its market prospects at home and 
abroad. It is less a technical study 
than one for the industrialist, the 
economist and all who are interested 
in the future of this rapidly expanding 
manufacture. Its growth is recorded 
from its foundation towards the end 
of the eighteenth century, when 
Jethro Tull’s drill and horse-hoe were 
coming into general use, on to the 
threshing-machine, the first success- 
ful reaper, and so to the steam plough. 
None of these machines displaced the 
horse, and the mechanical age in 
farming dates from the introduction 
of the tractor, powered by the internal 
combustion engine. From this time 
onward, expansion has been rapid, 
stimulated by two world wars, and 
world production of machinery and 
the demand for it, together with esti- 
mates for the future in the form of 
expansion and of replacements, are 
dealt with. All the statements are fully 
documented, from official statistics. 

C, 8. ORWIN 


HOW THE GREEKS BUILT CITIES. By 
R. E. Wycherley. Macmillan. 16s. 
This scholarly and lucid book sum- 
marizes what is now known of the 
layout of Greek cities of the Hellenic 
age (sixth to fourth centuries B.c.). 
Any one interested in ancient towns 
will enjoy reading it, and especially 
the planning-minded. Covering a 
more restricted area and period than 
Haverfield’s Ancient Town Planning, it 
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embodies later discoveries and goes 
into more detail in city structure. The 
reader who absorbs this book and 
Zimmern’s Greek Commonwealth should 
have a sound understanding of the 
physical form of the Hellenic cities— 
though he should keep before him the 
town-map of modern Athens as a 
reminder that the Hippodamian 
rectangular plan was the exception 
and not the rule in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean. Mr Wycherley, in picking 
out for illustration the high spots of 
deliberate layout and architecture as 
exemplified by temples, agoras, stoas, 
theatres, and gymnasia, may give a 
careless student the impression that 
everything in a Greek city was lovely 
and systematic. He does not, like 
Zimmern, stress the frightful general 
squalor and congestion that pre- 
vailed, the lack of sanitation, and the 
nemesis of pestilence that visited 
Athens before the death of Pericles. 
But within his chosen scope he is su- 
perbly accurate and complete. He 
shows that the compression of the 
Greek city, including the rectangular 
type, sprang from its defensive origin, 
not from a love of enclosure as an 
urban ideal. Its spacious market 
places, with their architectural colon- 
nades, and its suburban gymnasia, 
ringed by trees, evidence not agora- 
phobia but agoraphilia—love of 
openness—wherever it was possible. 
And it is to be remembered that 
Greek cities were all small, and that 
in this age most of their citizens still 
went out to the farms daily to work. 

Since Haverfield’s revealing intro- 
duction to the study of the formally 
laid-out Greek cities, excavations 
have given priority in the series to 
Miletus (479 B.c.). It is likely there- 
fore that Hippodamus, first of the 
“long-haired planners’’, learned the 
technique of rectangular planning in 
his home town and was not its origi- 
nator. Olynthus in Macedonia (about 
432 B.C.) now gives us the clearest 












Harbour and Forum at Miletus (reconstructed) 


picture yet obtainable of a grid-iron 
residential area. Mr Wycherley’s 
study of Greek houses is of fascinating 
interest. Not less so are his chapters on 
monumental architecture, which as 
he shows was concentrated mainly on 
religious buildings, the agora, the 
theatre, and the gymnasium. His 
emphasis on the stoa, or colonnade, as 
a town feature both useful and de- 
corative is so persuasive that he may 
well renew the fashion for this form. 
NESTOR 


DISTRICT HEATING IN AMERICAN 
HOUSING. Special Report No. 7. 
HMSO 4p. 6d. 

This report of the mission to 
USA in 1947 should be of value to 
housing and town planning authori- 
ties. The report is largely factual and 
gives a survey of American conditions, 
a description of six selected schemes, 
and a statistical analysis of twenty-five 
others. These vary in size from 138 
dwellings to 12,000, and emphasis is 
given to those where climatic con- 
ditions are similar to Britain. Capital 
and operating costs and technical de- 
tails are amply dealt with. To the 
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R. E. Wycherley | 


mission’s questions: ‘““Does it work, 
does it save fuel, does it pay, is it popu- 
lar’, the data provided give affirma- 
tive answers. 

The weekly cost of fuel and labour 
on these schemes is equivalent in 








New York to 3s. 5d., Dayton 3s. 11d., | 
Atlanta 5s. 7d., Seattle 5s. 1d., and | 
the all-in costs including fuel, labour, 
maintenance and all capital charges 
are from 6s. to 8s. 3d. per week. At 
Virginia in Minnesota, with its 
10,000 degree-days climate, in a 
combined heat and electric scheme, 
heat and hot water costs on average 
only 10s. per house per week. ‘This is 
a small town mainly of independent 
houses on their own grounds. Elec- 
tricity costs are 25 per cent less than 
the average of twenty-three other 
cities in the area, and nearly one- 
third less than the national average. 
In addition the smoke problem in 
these areas is effectively dealt with. 
Smoke is literally abolished. 





It is evidently not for charitable 
reasons that the Federal Housing 
Authority have adopted district heat- 
ing in 123 of 175 public housing es- 
tates. In American housing the neces- 
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sity for ample heat and hot water is 
taken for granted to ensure conditions 
for health and maximum vitality, 
and not merely for comfort. If Ameri- 
cans can achieve these results in many 
areas with open types of development 
no denser than proposed for our new 
towns, it is evident that the methods 
quoted deserve the serious considera- 
tion of all town planning authorities. 
DONALD V. H. SMITH 


DOMESTIG GAS HANDBOOK FOR 
ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. Gas 
Council. 208. 

BRITISH STANDARD CODES OF PRAC- 
TICE FOR GAS INSTALLATION. Gas 
Council. 15s. (The two volumes in a carton 
for 32s. 6d.) 

GAS IN YOUR HOME. Educational Pro- 
ductions Ltd in collaboration with the Gas 
Council. 15. 6d. 

The first two volumes, which are in- 
tended to be used together, provide an 
invaluable guide to all the present- 
day domestic uses of gas. The lavishly- 
illustrated Domestic Gas Handbook 
offers a general survey of the subject 
while the Codes of Practice deal in 
greater detail with the technical prob- 
lems of installation and enable those 
concerned with the provision of gas 
appliances to benefit from past ex- 
perience of specialists in this field. At 
the present time the most economical 
and efficient use of available fuel re- 
sources is a prime necessity and the 
importance of the contribution made 
by the British gas industry will be 
apparent to all readers of these works 
which have obviously been compiled 
with the greatest care and thorough- 
ness. 

“Gas in Your Home”? is a booklet 
which gives an interesting insight into 
the operation of various gas appli- 
ances and shows graphically and in 


an easily understood way, the small 


amount of attention needed to keep 
each appliance working efficiently— 
an excellent opportunity for the 
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young housewife to learn how a 
thermostat works, and, more import- 
ant still, how her gas bill is calculated! 


THE SOCIAL AREAS OF LOS ANGELES: 
Analysis and Typology. By E. Shevsky 
and M. Williams. University of Calt- 
fornia Press, 1949. $4. 

Prepared for the Haynes Founda- 
tion, this is a technical study of popu- 
lation grouping within Los Angeles. 
The criteria, specially defined, are 
Social Rank, Urbanization, and Se- 
gregation. The data are derived from 
the census of 1940, when the metro- 
politan area had 2,900,000 people. As 
in 1949 it has over 4 millions, the 
study may seem of qualified value; 
the uses of such material are however 
to be discussed in a second volume. 
Certainly it has scientific interest. Los 
Angeles having developed since the 
motor age, is a low-density conurba- 
tion, fifty miles across, lacking the 
tightly-packed core of the older type 
of city. Its shape may be that towards 
which older cities, so far as not con- 
trolled by policy, are trending. The 
scale of degrees of Urbanization is not 
based primarily on density, but on the 
ratio of children under five to women 
from fifteen to forty-four, the propor- 
tion of women working, and the pro- 
portion ofsingle-family houses. Amaz- 
ing diversities are revealed; in Holly- 
wood, for example, for each 1,000 
women there are sixty-seven children, 
while in Belvedere (an area of low 
Social Rank) there are 487. Segrega- 
tion (by racial origin) is greatest in 
areas of low Social Rank and areas of 
maximum Urbanization. 

The structure of this immense city- 
region is too complex for short 
generalizations. But the pattern re- 
sembles that of older cities in this at 
least; that the heaviest business con- 
centrations are central, and the 
poorer people are mostly massed near 
these; while the better-off mostly live 
well out of the centre on the hill lands 
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to the north and the sea coasts to the 
south. Women greatly outnumber 
men in the areas of higher Social Rank 
and greater Urbanization; the latter 
fact may be due to the chosen defini- 
tion of Urbanization. People migrate 
to Los Angeles, as to other cities, to 
get work; segregation is facilitated 
because jobs are commonly found 
through family or racial contacts. But 
the authors make this comment: 
“The urban dweller, as ideally con- 
ceived, is an individual who no 
longer identifies himself with kin or 
neighbour.” F. J. O. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING LAW. By James 
Kekwick. Stevens. 253. 

As its title indicates, this work is in- 
tended to supplement Kekwick’s 
Town and Country Planning Law 
which was reviewed in our Spring 
1948 issue. It comprises a series of 
notes elucidating points already men- 
tioned in the original work, together 
with appendices dealing with regula- 
tions and orders; circulars and forms; 
the Building Restrictions (War-time 
Contraventions) Act, 1946; and the 
Restriction of Ribbon Development 


Act, 1935. 


MIDLAND ciITty—Wolverhampton 
Social and Industrial Survey. By Tom 
Brennan. Dennis Dobson Ltd, London. 
155. net. 

The term “Brennan’s Law’’ is 
familiar to most planners. This book 
is an account of the survey from which 
it was evolved. It deals with Wolver- 
hampton and its place in the sur- 
rounding district in a forthright man- 
ner and contains information without 
which it would be difficult to prepare 
satisfactory development plans. The 
studies of population, neighbour- 
hoods, and shopping are of more than 
local interest for they outline an 
approach to planning that is only too 
often overlooked. 
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The author lays great stress upon 
the influence and function of the 
town centre. ‘‘Success in the planning 
of neighbourhood units seems to lie in 
taking account of the inevitable at- 
traction of the town centre, and in 
siting shops and social services as a 
barrier between housing and the town 
centre, rather than siting them as 
magnets designed to draw the popu- 
lation away from the centre” (page 
119). A sound doctrine which needs 
more than literal interpretation. 

The book is well illustrated but 
would have gained greatly had the 
maps and statistical diagrams been 
better drawn and the lettering on 
them of larger size. The absence of 
explanatory captions is most unfor- 
tunate. 

The Wolverhampton Town Plan- 
ing Committee are to be congratu- 
lated upon obtaining the services of 
Mr Brennan, whose painstaking an- 
alysis has made a worthwhile con- 
tribution to planning. 

Cc. B. PARKES 


THE BUILDING OF SATELLITE TOWNS 
By C. B. Purdom. 7. M. Dent & Sons. 
50s. 

The first edition of this book is well 
known as a documentary record of 
the development of Letchworth and 
Welwyn to 1925. Now re-written, 
with much new material, it brings up 
to date Mr Purdom’s view of the 
history of these remarkable achieve- 
ments as a participant in the early 
days of both. Typographically the 
book is much improved, and it is ad- 
mirably illustrated. It ranks as an 
important source-book for historians 
of the first new towns of the modern 
age, if posterity proves curious about 
their origin and growth. The person- 
ality of the cook gives flavour to the 
dish. Mr Purdom combines an in- 
tense faith in the principles on which 
the garden cities were built with a 
poor opinion of most of the men who 
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built them; which points to the taking 
and tenable hypothesis that ideas, 
when firmly grasped, are influential 
in spite of the inadequacy of the 
minds that grasp them. From this 
even a cynic may derive hope for the 
Silkin New Towns now groping their 
way to birth. 
Town-building embraces so many 
techniques that no single text-book 
can cover them all. Indeed the know- 
how of a craft cannot be communi- 
cated in writing. None the less, a study 
of the experience of Letchworth and 
Welwyn, as related in this and one or 
two other books, will be of consider- 
able help to persons responsible for 
later new towns. For their purpose 
the sections dealing with each main 
aspect of the towns in turn will be the 
most useful. ‘The mass of data that Mr 
Purdom has assembled carries weight. 
The final section, applying the les- 
sons to future towns, is less impres- 
sive. Much of it follows the Reith 
Report and is sensible enough; but 
sometimes it falls to the portentously 
obvious, and occasionally there is a 
tinge of the “new order” type of 
thought that conflicts with the pre- 
vailing attitude of business realism. 
On some of the internal controver- 
sies that arose in the course of the de- 
velopment of Letchworth and Wel- 
wyn, other people who took part in 
their creation will hold views differ- 
ing from Mr Purdom’s; but no one 
outside is likely to be interested. The 
lack of balance in his sketch of the 
history of the national movement for 
garden cities and town planning can- 
not however escape notice. The charge 
that Sir Raymond Unwin never really 
believed in garden cities is supported 
by an inaccurate reading of his Lon- 
don Regional Report of 1929 and an 
entire oblivion of the Second Report 
of 1933 and of the overwhelming dis- 
belief with which Unwin had always 
to contend and compromise. As to the 
Garden City Association, we are told 
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that it sold out to the garden suburb 
deviation before the first war, and 
never upheld the true flag except at 
its beginning and during Mr Pur- 
dom’s brief secretaryship. Its work as 
the TCPA does not even earn men- 
tion. ““Thus is history written.” 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, SOMERSET, AND 
WILTSHIRE: A Geographical Analy- 
sis. By the Reconstruction Research Group, 
University of Bristol. 7. W. Arrowsmith 
Lid. 8s. 6d. 

This regional analysis contains 
three maps, an explanatory text, and 
four excellent photographs illustrat- 
ing various types of landscape in the 
area. The survey was made during 
1943-47. Special attention was de- 
voted to the definition of areas suit- 
able for industry. Of the three maps, 
for which a scale of a quarter inch to 
the mile was chosen in order that the 
whole region might be shown on a 
single sheet, one is devoted to topo- 
graphy and another to land classifica- 
tion, while the third is a composite 
map. The latter indicates, in addition 
to the information shown on the other 
two maps, areas of particular scenic 
value which should be reserved and 
others where industrial development 
should be encouraged. The recom- 
mendations of the group with regard 
to reservation areas approximate 
closely to those of the Hobhouse Com- 
mittee. 





THE PLANNING 
BOOKSHOP 


We are not solely concerned with 
selling books on planning. All books may 
be ordered through the Association 


Bookshop—novels, text books, bio- 
graphies, historical works, books on the 
countryside, thrillers, children’s books. 
We can supply them all and are anxious 
to do so to increase the scope and liveli- 
ness of the shop. We are also starting a 
secondhand department for rare and 
out-of-print books and anybody having 
these for disposal is invited to contact 


the Planning Centre. 
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C— ACHIEVEMENT ~ ~~ 


- O have assisted so many to realize their ambition of home 
ownership is an achievement of which the Portman Building 
Society feels proud. For the man who owns the house in which 
he lives invariably endeavours to maintain it at its best, and to 
preserve the amenities of its immediate surroundings. 


If you are planning to buy a house, in town or country, 
write to the General Manager and Secretary for the Society’s 
booklet on house purchase and loans for homes. 


PORTMAN 
4 BUILDING SOCIETY C 
/ 40, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1 C 
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